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Significant 


The Coming of the 
Tidal Flood of Leisure 


HucuH HARTSHORNE 


in Religious Hducation 


The church is an essentially leisure-time 
institution. The leisure of the working 
man has been steadily increasing in recent 
years. Today millions have no work at all, 
and a large proportion of them will never 
again be employed. Our new labor-saving 
machinery can supply us with necessities 
and luxuries without the full-time em- 
ployment of all our able-bodied men and 
women. Whether the cut in employment 
is made in terms of sex or age or daily 
hours, the cut will come and it will mean 
that for the first time in history men and 
women who work will also be men and 
women of leisure, free to spend hours of 
their time—in what? 

As the one institution which ministers 
to all ages and all social classes, the 
church has a unique opportunity to con- 
tribute not only suggestion but leadership 
and a practical program to meet this situa- 
tion as it moves down upon us. If ever 
any great human emergency demanded 
statesmanlike management and the self- 
sacrificing labor of men of good will, the 
coming of the tidal flood of leisure, the 
first ripples of which are already lapping 
at our doors, is such an emergency. We 
are not required to dike this tide, but to 
dig new channels through which it may 
flow, to turn the power wheels of a new 
social order which the new leisure of the 
toilers may yet create. 


The Menace of 
the Materialistic Scientist 
H. HarroLtp JoHNSON 
in The Inquirer 


The greatest enemy of religion today, 
and the greatest enemy of the social order, 
is the materialistic and _ rationalistic 
scientist. 

We must teach a rational religion which, 
while it accepts and welcomes all seientific 
facts, introduces us at the same time to 
another world, beyond the categories of 
science, in which such facts are seen in 
their due proportion. Facts which appear 
ugly in the light of the temporary may 
appear beautiful in the light of eternity. 

It is of no use our expecting these 
people to enter our churches as things 
are now. We must go to them outside the 
churehes. The day of the churches will 
come again, but it will not come in this 
generation. For the whole of that period 
we shall have to hang on, like grim death, 
to every little tabernacle of the spirit, and 
we must not let the light of one of them, 
however flickering, go out. But we must 
not devote all our energies and all our 
means to our churches—we have an even 
graver task than they present us with, 
to convert the world. We must communi- 
cate to the world those “apperceptive 
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Sentiments 


masses” without which the appeal of the 
churches can never be heard by it. 

The word rational must nowadays be 
always associated with the word religion. 
It is a challenge to the rationalist at the 
very outset in his own language, and he 
must be challenged and fought at every 
turn. The words free and liberal are very 
precious to us, but they are not the words 
with which to assail our modern world. 
It is too free in the world’s sense already, 
for only when we have made people 
rational and religious will that great word 
frecdom come into its own. 


Empire’s Ransom 
Burned Up in Battle 


WILLIAM PHILIP SIMMS 
in The New York Telegram 


The last war cost the United States 
$51,000,000,000. As recently as 1885, $51,- 
000,000,000 would have bought the whole 
United States, with everybody and every- 
thing in it, lock, stock and barrel. 

Today $51,000,000,000 would buy 16 
states like Alabama, or three enormously 
rich Californias, with a couple of Colo- 
rados thrown in for good measure. It 
would buy the entire state of New York 
—including the metropolis, wonder city 
of the world—and there still would be 
left over enough change to acquire four 
states like Maryland. 

At five per cent., $51,000,000,000 would 
provide an annual income of $2,550,000,- 
000, or enough to pension 2,125,000 old 
and broken-down workers at $100 a 
month, virtually abolishing poverty in 
this country. 
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Technocracy 
And Communism 


BRUCE BLIVEN 
in The New Republic 


It is clear, I think, that many of the 
persons who are so enthusiastic about 
Technocracy are in this state of mind 
simply because they do not realize the 
doctrine’s implications. 

A technocratic society would mean the 
abolition of all inheritance. It would mean 
the destruction of all savings. It would 
mean that no one would be allowed to re- 
ceive interest, or to speculate. 

I am astonished that more attention 
has not been paid to the essential parallel 
between Technocracy and Communism. 
Mr. Scott, of course, has sought to dis- 
sociate his plan from Socialism or Com- 
munism, on the ground that these older 
schemes still cling to “the price system” ; 
undoubtedly he has made numerous con- 
verts by saying that Communism is now 
old stuff, since many people demand the 
newest thing intellectually just as they 
do when buying motor cars or hats. Psy- 
chologically, he has had the adyantage, 
as I have already suggested, of avoiding 
the odium which attaches to “radicalism” 
in the United States. But in fact his 
criticism is false. “The price system” is 
simply techno-jargon for “the profit sys- 
tem,” which is the object of the Marxians’ 
unceasing attack. At one time, the Rus- 
sian Communists actually considered 
abolishing their own paper currency, 
through the process of permitting it to 
inflate until it was worthless, and sub- 
stituting for it a currency based on labor 
hours; and the chief reason they didn’t 
was that they decided they had other, 
more pressing tasks on their hands and 
had better wait. But even today, Russian 
currency bears a closer resemblance to 
Mr. Scott’s energy-certificates than to the 
money of western Hurope or America. 
The Russian ruble is not redeemable in 
gold or anything else. Its purchasing 
power is arbitrarily established and main- 
tained by the authority of the Soviet 
state. 

In every other way, Technocracy and 
Communism are intended to reach the 
same end. Technocracy would give an 
equal income to every adult, no matter 
what he did, before and after his years 
of compulsory labor as well as during 
them. Marxism has always had the same 
formula: “From each according to his 
means, to each according to his ne 
cessity.” Marxism has always said that 
interest is theft; Technocracy abolishes 
it. Technocracy says that “the price sys- 
tem” (private capitalism) throttles the 
productive capacity of society; Socialism 
has said this for seventy years. Technoc- 
racy’s “Energy Survey of North America,” 
with its exhaustive compilation of data 
showing the rise of debt and the decline 
of man-power, will reveal no tendencies 
which have not long been familiar to 
thoughtful economists and engineers, and 
none of importance which are not en- 
visaged in the Marxian analysis of private 
capitalism. 
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Nature and Life’s Larger Values 


A universal solace which offers an escape from the complexity of modern civilization, 
and brings a deep calm and kinship with the Ultimate 


S agreed by mature students of mind 
and body, the complexity of mod- 
ern civilization demands that in- 
dividuals who would experience 

the fullest measure of relaxation and cul- 
tural depth must develop a keen sense of 
choice and elimination. Repeatedly we are 
warned that unless we quit trying to 
“keep up” with everything and begin to 
specialize on certain key interests, minus 
all cluttering details, our nervous energy 
will be drained to such an extent that 
we shall lose not only our health but all 
personal courage and responsibility as well. 


% 


Fortunately, however, a universal safe- 
guard against such distraction is readily 
accessible to anybody who will take time 
enough to discover it for himself. And as 
this safeguard protects your nervous 
energy it becomes a solace of tremendous 
worth. It will refresh your mind and so 
clarify your perception of the larger 
values of life that you can henceforth 
plot your own course intelligently. It will 
help you to discard unessentials in favor 
of some central purpose for which you 
find yourself equipped. 

After such glowing claims, perhaps you 
will feel suddenly disappointed when I 
suggest that our safeguard and solace is 
nature, 

“So that’s it!’ you may reflect im- 
patiently. “Well, I live in the midst of 
nature every day of my life, and what 
good has it ever done me? How can the 
fact that the sun shines and trees grow 
ever straighten out my turmoil of mind?” 

To begin with, you are handicapped by 
having formed the habit of merely taking 
all nature for granted. Consequently, the 
idea of viewing nature as a source of 
strength and guidance seems a little ab- 
surd. But this is no idle dream, as I be- 
lieve you will agree after considering 
thoughtfully the humble interpretations 
which follow. 

Personally approached, nature offers the 
easiest escape from the tense rush of 
business, and becomes at the same time 
a supreme stabilizer. We should not, how- 
ever, regard it merely as a distraction in 
a sense similar to sport which, though 
mainly physical, is often taken so seri- 
ously as to incur mental fatigue. Neither 
is its effect quite like that of reading, 
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which so easily becomes a mental exercise 
rather than a stimulus to free contem- 
plation. 

Bitter as it is, the medicine of individual 
deflation administered by the dominance 
of nature will eventually effect priceless 
cures for the sufferer who is willing to 
absorb the full dose. After all, the man 
who takes himself too seriously is badly 
handicapped when it comes to appreci- 
ating matters beyond his own personality 
and influence. Whereas the admission of 
nature’s great force dissolves a man’s ar- 
tificial code of strength, it brings at the 
same time a deep calm which enables 
him to penetrate through to sturdy bed- 
rock values. Thus, by appreciating na- 
ture’s endless wonders, by searching 
toward their source and meaning, the 
individual may discover an entirely new 
rhythm of life, devoid of weakening 
delusions. 

Not many ever reach that blissful satis- 
faction of natural attainment, mainly be- 
cause they are wholly unaware of the 
joys such an adjustment can bring. Hence 
they surrender to impatient longings for 
their noisy man-made activity just before 
the goal is reached—like the man who, 
having tried to overcome an obsession for 
drink, succumbs to “just one more’’ only 
a day or two before his system would 
have outgrown its dependence on artificial 
stimulation. So they bustle into their 
offices with the loud report that “this 
nature stuff is the bunk!” 
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But to the individual who survives the 
test come such gratifying developments 
as clearness of mind, relaxation, ready 
appreciation of beauty, insight and toler 


ance. Looking at a sunset, a gurgling 
brook, or pine-clad. mountain slopes, he 


soon finds himself reaching through their 
surface appeal into the mysterious, end- 
less significance of everything in nature. 

Among other things, he comes to realize 
how utterly preposterous is the popular 
conception of science as an independent 
man-made force antagonistic to nature. 
Science, it occurs to him, is after all only 
the practice by which men manipulate ele- 
ments and forces already existent in 
nature. 

Simply because of its re-combining and 
adaptation of natural phenomena science 


should not become a demagogue to be 
feared, or a slave driver under whom we 
must advance pace for pace lest we find 
ourselves becoming old-fashioned. Let us 
look more constantly toward its sources, 
rather than be frustrated or bewildered 
because we let ourselves see only its 
achievements in the shape of contemporary 
invention, 

Nature, contemplated in this light as 
conceiving the materials of science and 
also as the mother of men who study and 
apply scientific principles, thus becomes 
the perfect example of sufficiency unto 
itself. Its suggestion, its wonder, its beauty 
can grip one so intensely as to make per- 
sonal worries seem utterly trifling. Thus 
it clears away the twisted red tape from 
one’s mind and makes room for growth 
of character. 
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Once this sensitivity to nature is well 
developed, it can serve as a master seda- 
tive, ready in any emergency. Almost 
everybody, for example, has experienced 
the invigorating tonie of sunrise or the 
soothing refreshment of sunset. These are 
inescapable spectacles which affect even 
the most materialistic minds occasionally. 
But, once you have yourself “in tune” 
with natural values, there is no need to 
wait until the beginning or the end of a 
day for the desired lift, or solace. By 
merely contemplating the variety and con- 
stancy of growth, the infinite wonder of 
nature’s forms, you can somehow feel a 
kinship with the Ultimate and absorb 
strength. 

If this seems too fantastic, let me sug- 
gest that you read Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 
“Trees,” then look out upon one of your 
favorites for a moment. thoughtfully. You 
will readily understand. 

Still another reward of this coiipanton- 
ship with nature comes in the shape of 
more resourceful interpretation of the 
seasons, especially fall and winter. In 
place of the popular conception of autumn 
as nature's glorious last-ditch rally—the 
beginning of the end, we regard the chunge 
more accurately as a colorful preparation 
for repose. Life has not ceased merely be- 
cause green becomes gold, then crimson, 
and finally brown. This merely signifies 
that a well-deserved rest is in order. 
Leayes drifted to the ground will serve 
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as a blanket to protect a tree’s roots. And 
gradually, after months of storm and sun, 
these same leaves will decompose, ulti- 
mately becoming a part of the very soil 
which helps feed the tree. The cycle is 
endless. Nothing is ever lost. 

Doesn't it fire your imaginatian? By 
getting your powers of observation keyed 
to accept nature’s constant encourage- 
ment, you should soon find yourself over- 
coming that tendency toward lazy cyn- 
icism. Something bigger than humanity 
will seize hold upon you, suggesting gen- 
uine power and_ stimulating creative 
thought. Ultimately this may lead you to a 
vital conception of truth which, in the 
words of Ernest Dimnet, is “the illumina- 
tion accompanying the contact of our mind 
with what we call realities.” 

One of the most helpful approaches I 
know in acquiring a suitably receptive 
mood toward nature is to recall and dwell 
upon our early childhood associations 
with various natural wonders. When it 
rains I find myself thinking of how, as a 
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child, IJ would lie awake listening to the 
patter of water on the roof of my attic 
bedroom, or how I used to revel at the 
sight of tear-like drops coasting down the 
window panes. 

Wind in the trees also creates a spon- 
taneous vista of childhood, reminding me 
of little fears, little marvelings and scores 
of earnest why’s. My first groping in- 
quisitiveness about the meaning of life, 
I remember, was accompanied by wind 
rustling through tall trees beneath which 
I lay alone in the woods. Verily, to bring 
back those genuine experiences which 
were undefiled by shallow associations 
provides rich tonic for the mind. It isn’t 
so much their exterior nature which helps, 
but more precisely the open state of mind 
in which such experiences were originally 
faced. Such recollection fosters evocative 
moods, and evocative moods should be 
established by anyone striving to attain 
the rewards which come with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of nature. 

Among the greatest obstacles to wide- 
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spread appreciation of nature is the 
popular dread of admitting deep concern. 
in anything which does not appear on 
the surface to be strictly practical or ac- 
countable in terms of material worth. We 
Americans particularly, absorbed for so 
long in the arduous task of building the 
framework of a nation, are so afraid the 
neighbors may accuse us of being “arty.” 
Of course the urge to free our emotional 
response to beauty is still with us, but it 
is frightfully inhibited. 

Our prolonged spell of economic sick- 
ness, however, seems to be bringing home 
the conviction that idealistic values may 
be worthy of some consideration after all. 
So perhaps it won’t be long before some 
of our “hard-boiled” associates break 
down and confess that a sunset is really 
something more than “handsome.” 

Admittedly, we can reduce most of 
nature to chemical and physical formuls 
. . . but such can never express its visible 
glory, and, still less, its spiritual sig- 
nificance. 


What Price Economic Justice? 


A need for translating the ethical teachings of religion into the pattern of community life, and the 
establishment of the National Religion and Labor Foundation 


HE churches have too long been 
doing fine work in reminding people 
of spiritual values and ethical ideals 
in the abstract. They have done good 
work in relieving need and in cooperating 
with the social agencies. They have not 
done as much as is required actually to 
translate the ethical teachings of religion 
into the pattern of community life. Every 
business man must realize that his real 
“church” is his own business itself. There 
is a spot in which he works out his Chris- 
tian ideals. If God is not found in the 
workshop and the counting house it is 
useless for the business executive to try 
and find him on Sunday in the Lord’s 
house. In this day we have learned that 
individual character is to an unusual 
degree moulded by the community life. 

It is extremely hard to Christianize the 
individual apart from the social culture 
of which he is a part. A capitalistic cul- 
ture inevitably corrodes the individual 
with its own set of values. 

In view of this situation, some seven 
years ago a small group who were inter- 
ested in the translation of the ethical 
ideals of religion more uncompromisingly 
into the social order met together and 
planned an organization which should in- 
clude the Catholics, the Jews, and the 
Protestants. This moyement was designed 
to be a fearless crusade for economic jus- 
tice, It was an attempt to unite the vari- 
ous liberal and radical organizations in 
a common program of action for economic 
justice. After several conferences had 
been held and $10,000 in pledges secured, 
it was decided to start in 1930. Difficul- 
ties, however, arose in connection with the 
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selection of an executive secretary and 
also in connection with the collapse of 
the prosperity era, so that it was not until 
the fall of 1932 that the organization was 
finally started. Its program called for 
some of the following activities. 

1. A monthly bulletin would be issued, 
describing, concretely, what religious in- 
stitutions and individuals have done and 
are doing to help labor and the unem- 
ployed, including the detailed steps taken. 
The right of the workers to organize 
would be vigorously supported. 

2. Round-table conferences would be ar- 
ranged in key communities, in which em- 
ployers, labor leaders, and representatives 
of the public would discuss the problem 
of securing economic justice. Conferences 
for young people would be arranged with 
the prophetic leaders of America to con- 
sider the translation of religious and social 
justice into the community life. 

8. Cooperative efforts with other or- 
ganizations would be made to recruit stu- 
dents for actual industrial experience dur- 
ing the summer months, This might in- 
volve aid in industrial conflicts for eco- 
nomic justice. All of the students would 
be brought together at the end of the sum- 
mer for a conference summarizing their 
experience. 

4. Wherever other organizations were 
unable to make investigations, research 
on labor conditions might be undertaken 
and published, as, for example, a study 
of the extent to which unions are actually 
debarred in certain communities, or an 
analysis of the religious press to deter- 
mine its attitude toward labor. 

5. The executive secretaries would stand 


ready to assist the religious forces in any 
community to cooperate more effectively 
with labor in securing economie justice, 
through speakers, conferences, and other 
means. 

6. Information on labor policies and 
treatment of workers would be collected, 
and furnished to individuals and to in- 
stitutions which were interested in the in- 
telligent investment of funds in humanized 
industries. 

7. Educational campaigns would be con- 
ducted to acquaint people with progres- 
sive experiments in the field of industry 
and labor. ; 

8. Whenever the movement discovered 
a genuine case of a religious leader who 
had lost his position because of activity 
on behalf of labor or social justice, the 
facts would be investigated and published. 

9. Scholarships would be secured for 
Brookwood Labor College and _ other 
workers’ educational enterprises. 

10. A loan library would be maintained, 
containing periodicals and books on eco- 
nomic questions, to be sent to religious 
leaders free. 

In November a conference was called 
at the Labor Temple in New York City 
of all organizations working to promote 
economic justice in the labor field. Over 
a score of organizations were represented 
at the meeting, including the Federal 
Council of Churches, Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, League for Industrial Demoe- 
racy, the Bureau of Personnel Administra- 
tion, Labor Press, International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, and others. 

It was the hope of the Foundation that 
a joint program could be agreed on for 
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the winter months. Differences in regard 
to what the major objective and tactics 
should be, prevented any unanimity on 
the part of the delegates. It was suggested 
by various members of the conference that 
efforts should be centered on one of the 
following: 

1. An educational program for the top 
executives of industry—a program of try- 
ing to educate and liberalize the thinking 
and practice of industrial executives. 

2. A concentrated movement to bring 
about economic justice in one community. 
All the organizations in the city selected 
would unite in trying to see that indus- 
trial relations were improved, that labor 
was more strongly organized, and that 
there was less injustice. 

3. Assistance in the Brooklyn Hdison 
strike. In other words, concentrating on 
an industrial maladjustment. 

4, Unemployment insurance. 

5. A wider program which would in- 
clude the socialization of all the physical 
hazards of life. This would include old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
and other measures looking toward the 
workers’ security. 

6. A dual program of helping where 


workers were killed through no fault of 


their own. For example, a man in Illinois 
was killed while taking part in a proces- 
sion protesting the killing of some labor 
leaders thirty-four years ago. And pro- 
moting the business of those concerns 
where the workers are in control. 

7. Supporting the joint committee pro- 
posals which were presented in Congress 
with one or two additions: 


(a) Adequate relief. 

(b) The creation of real work. 

(ec) Unemployment insurance. 

(d) Limitation of the hours of labor. 

(e) Elimination of children and aged 
from industry. 

(f) Protest against the Share-Work 
movement. 

(g) Conscription of income, or dras- 
tically increased income taxes in 
the higher brackets. 


8. Promotion of a series of conferences 
at Washington by the churches. 

9. Help to labor unions to re-establish 
themselves, 

10. A combination of two or more of 
these proposals. 

No final decision was reached, but the 
National Religion and Labor Foundation 
Was empowered to call similar meetings 
probably twice a year, and all voted unani- 
mously to go ahead along one or more of 
these lines. 

In the first three months of activities 
the Foundation has taken action on a wide 
variety of specific issues and programs. 
It has assisted in the struggle for the or- 
ganization of workers of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company. It has maintained two 
workers in the field, helping labor. A letter 
was sent to some 10,000 churches and 
synagogues throughout the country. En- 
closed in the letter was a postal with nine- 
teen items which could be checked by the 
minister, priest, or rabbi who received 


the letter. These included such services 


hich the Foundation could render as: 
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(1) Monthly bulletin, (2) speakers on eco- 
nomic issues, (3) help in organizing round- 
table conferences, (4) information on old- 
age pensions, (5) information on unem- 
ployment insurance, (6) information on 
the cooperative movement, (7) on labor 
policies of corporations, (8) free books 
from the loan library, ete. 

Requests for aid were received from 
over 1,000 of the ministers, and they have 
been coming in in a constant stream ever 
since. Arrangements were made to work 
through existing agencies. Consequently, if 
any individual checked old-age pensions, 
the American Association for Old-Age Pen- 
sions would send them literature. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company to send 
out at their expense material on health 
and on unemployment insurance. 
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A united industrial organization will 
probably increase the power of business 
over our political government until there 
is an open wedding of the two. 

—Lincoln Steffins. 


Profiteering and patriotism obsess us 
and they are breaking up our social sys- 
tem swiftly and surely under our eyes. 

—H. G. Wells. 


Whatever beliefs give mankind direction 
and goal, thereby become dominant over 
other beliefs, and become weighted with 
the tremendous significance of religion. 

—EHverett Dean Martin. 


Human society is not going to be saved 
from its present predicament by miracle, 
but by men and women who, with God’s 
help, will keep alive and apply to them- 
selves and give to others such moral and 
spiritual mandates as will make this 
world a happier place in which to live, 
and which leave open the door to the ful- 
fillment of life beyond what men call 
death—Marwell Savage. 


Besides this direct aid to the churches 
the Foundation has been publishing a 
bulletin called Economic Justice. Thirty 
thousand copies of the first issue were 
printed and circulated widely.. While the 
bulletin could undoubtedly be enormously 
improved, it has recorded specific things 
that ministers have done in the economic 
area. The February issue will be devoted 
to what the churches have done in the 
consumers’ and. producers’ cooperative 
movement. 

The Foundation also organized a book- 
of-the-month selection. The committee was 
composed of Dr. John A. Ryan, director 
National Catholic Welfare; Dr. Edward 
L. Israel, chairman Social Justice Com- 
mission of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, and Dr. Ernest F. 
Tittle, minister of the Methodist Church 
of Evanston, Ill. Every month each of 
these judges selected the outstanding book 
in the economic field. These books were 
then loaned free of charge to such min- 
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isters, rabbis, or priests as wrote in for 
them. 

The Foundation has also given con- 
siderable assistance to ministers in the 
field of unemployment, both in the matter 
of meeting the immediate needs of the 
unemployed and in long-term education 
toward prevention. 

Professor Willard Uphaus, who last 
year was teaching at the Yale Divinity 
School, was secured to make a tour of 
the colleges for the Foundation. The 
Foundation has also made arrangements 
to conduct an economic seminar during 
the summer, visiting industrial centers 
throughout the Nation. Conferences will 
be held with employers and labor leaders 
and visits to the factories and plants will 
be made. The group will also speak in the 
pulpits of the churches and synagogues 
on Sunday and hold a conference for min- 
isters in each city. At the end of the sum- 


mer a printed report will probably be 
issued of conditions as found by the 
seminar. 


The Consumers’ Research has officially 
requested the Foundation to issue state- 
ments on the labor policies of concerns in 
the United States, and has sent out an 
appeal to its membership, consisting of 
42,000 subscribers, on behalf of the 
Foundation. The ministers in certain 
localities have asked the Foundation to 
aid them in setting up conferences on in- 
dustrial topics and in holding hearings on 
unemployment. The Foundation has been 
glad to cooperate along all these lines. The 
only limitation of the Foundation has been 
due to its lack of personnel and to its 
meager budget. This has necessitated re- 
ducing the number of copies of the bulletin 
which are printed to the bare number of 
subscribing churches and has prevented 
our sending out loan books to all the min- 
isters who desired them because of the 
eost of securing copies. 

The finances of the organization have 
from the start been put on a sound basis. 
The office was given free. One professor 
of sociology is giving his time. The secre- 
tary-stenographer, a graduate of an Ameri- 
ean college, is giving her time at $25 a 
month. One executive secretary, who was 
formerly with the student department of 
the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and was 
thrown into the ranks of the unemployed 
when the staff had to be drastically cut 
in that organization, has been working 
with us at a compensation of whatever 
the organization could afford to pay. 
Every dollar contributed to the Founda- 
tion goes directly into aid to the churches 
and synagogues. The overhead has en- 
tirely been taken care of, with the ex- 
ception of the actual costs of printing and 
mailing out the bulletin. 

The address of the Foundation is 304 
Crown Street. New Haven, Conn. Anyone 
interested is invited to join. The sub- 
scription price of the periodical is fifty 
cents a year. Contributions are des- 
perately needed to aid in expanding the 
work which is already being carried 
forward. The organization wants to render 
the most effective service that it can for 
economic justice. Will you join in making 
its work effective? 
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The Right End 


ERE ARE FACTS. The Chamber of Com- 
H merce in one of our great cities was in dis- 
tress. Last June its budget was in jeopardy. 

Its officers were at their wit’s end. The board of 
directors decided to ask some of its clear-minded 
members to survey the situation and advise what; 
should be done. They were furnished a copy of the 
budget and a statement of its financial condition. 

Strange business men these! They calmly filed 
away these financial documents and forgot them. 
They interviewed manufacturers, retailers, city 
officials and citizens of high and low estate. They 
surveyed the economic situation in the community. 
They determined that the organization was a genu- 
ine civic necessity. Then they examined each of 
the departments in the organization and conferred 
with officers and employees. They determined that, 
in general, its work was worth while and well done. 

This committee reported to the board which had 
appointed it. It made clear the fact that this or- 
ganization was a real necessity in the community, 
and that it was rendering a worth-while piece of 
service. It stressed the value of the work as it was 
being done. It pointed out how it could be improved 
in certain respects. It even dared to recommend 
new ventures. It made no mention of the budget. 

With this report before them, the officers at- 
tacked their task with renewed vigor. The work 
went ahead. At the end of the year the organiza- 
tion was a more vital force in the community than 
it had ever been before. At the end of the year the 
treasurer astounded the board by reporting that 
all bills were paid and that there was a surplus in 
the treasury. 

Here was wisdom and faith and vision among 
business men, They knew enough to realize that 
70 


work which is of vital importance and which is 
being well done will not be abandoned. 

Is it unreasonable to expect like wisdom, faith 
and vision among churchmen? We would not ad- 
vocate heedless adventuring but when we start 
with the size of the budget rather than with the 
importance of our task, we are beginning at the 
wrong end. 

Percy W. GARDNER. 


The Saving Grace 


HOMAS CARLYLE has a passage in “Sartor 

Resartus” which indicates one of the out- 

standing needs, not only of society, but of 
religion, today : 

“No man who has once heartily and wholly laughed can be 
altogether irreclaimably bad. How much lies in laughter: 
the cipher-key wherewith we decipher the whole man! Some 
men wear an everlasting barren simper; in the smiles of 
others lies a cold glitter as of. ice; the fewest are able to 
laugh, what can be called laughing, but only sniff and titter 
and snigger from the throat outwards; of none such 
comes good. The man who cannot laugh is not only fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils; but his whole life is already 
a treason or stratagem.” 


This is a plea for a fuller recognition of the 
value of a sense of humor in matters religious. In 
ecclesiastical affairs that sense has, through many 
centuries, been frowned upon as almost of the devil. 
Liberal religion, despite its general atmosphere of 
cheerfulness, has not altogether won free of this 
age-long attitude, with its accompanying atmos- 
phere of gray sobriety. We have not yet completely 
learned that it is by no means necessary to be 
abysmally serious in order to be sincere, and that 
religion need not be Jong-faced and ponderous in 
order to be religion. 

Heaven preserve us all from the so-called spiri- 
tual leader who approaches his job with levity 
and frivolity! Such a one has nothing to give us 
in the hour of our profoundest need, and he will 
prove at best but a blind leader of the blind. But 
heaven preserve us also from the one who has no 
sense of humor! That little twinkle in the eye which 
denotes its presence always indicates grown-up, 
wholesome folks with inner resources that will en- 
able them to stand pretty steadfast against the 
shock of circumstance. Our religion, if it is of real 
ralue, will give us that little twinkle, which has 
so great a spiritual value. For this same sense of 
humor makes us clairvoyant. Through the frown- 
ing, tragic mask of providence it gives us to see 
something of the smiling face, or at least to be 
aware of mitigating elements that soften the stings 
of fate; and if ever there was a time when that 
was needed, it is the present! 

So far as both the individual and society at large 
are concerned, there is surely nothing more thera- 
peutic and purgative in relation to our modern 
malady of introspection, than this same sense of 
humor. Our age is unhealthily self-conscious, so 
that many of us have got into the habit of think- 
ing of ourselves as tragic figures when, in reality, 
we are laughable. And it would be a very healthy 
thing to see ourselves as laughable. 

How wholesome, too, it would be in relation to 
some of our heated discussions, might it not be 


Fesruary 2 1933 
suggested that someone with the necessary genius 


should do for theists and humanists what Gilbert 
and Sullivan did for liberals and conservatives? 


When tempers are lost, and all sense of propor- | 


tion with them, we need some heaven-sent messen- 
ger to laugh at us, so that we may become ourselves 
again, and realize our common humanity. 

It might indeed be well if the compilers of our 
new hymnal incorporated some such prayer as this 
in every service: 

O Lord, deliver us from the clouded vision and the feverish 
mind, and send among us thy most sacred gift of a sense of 
humor, that our eyes may be purged of the ghosts of fear 


and hatred and false pride, and our minds refreshed with 
the waters of a sympathy and a pure understanding. AMEN. 


HERBERT HITCHEN. 


Interpreting the Name 


HE FREE CHURCH of America has thrilling 
possibilities. The name, however, needs to be 
interpreted. Freedom is negative. Unless its 
positive implications are recognized and empha- 
sized, the new church is in danger. It is not possible 
to make a gospel out of having none. No church 
can stir our pulses which is a mere refuge for the 
creedless. The liberal church is regarded, even by 
some within its fold, as a place to which unbelievers 
in pious mood may go for a faint but pleasing 
breath of the odor of sanctity. This is an intolerable 
caricature. We have to tell people that religion is 
a serious matter. It is both a way of life and a 
way of thought. Our freedom is based on a passion- 
ate conviction that truth is to be reached by turning 
a fresh stream of thought on our experiences and 
on the formule in which we have expressed them. 
This again implies a faith that men will do this 
thinking, that they will find a faith, one that will 
imperiously control their conduct. Truth is not 
truth for anyone until it has gripped his emotions 
and his will. A church is not a laboratory. It is 
a fellowship of persons who feel the same way 
about this universe and their duty and destiny 
herein. 
The yery fact that the proposed group is called 
a church has certain other implications which need 
to be emphasized. A friend, discussing with St. 
Loe Strachey questions of psychic research, said 
that if our souls survived death they still had 
edges. He meant that they were definite person- 
alities, not vague coagulations of thought stuff, 
merging imperceptibly into their environment. A 
church has edges. There are people who are outside 
it. Those are outside it who are unaware of the 
values we exist to proclaim. Men who have never 
worshiped, who have never experienced “the stoop 
of the soul that upraises it, too,” these do not 
belong. 
If the larger cooperation among churches means 
a new energy in proclaiming the truth for which 
we stand, it will be a great boon. If it lets churches 
and people sink into complacent indifference, it 
will be a terrible thing. The Free Church is meant, 
_ not to enable us to escape responsibility, but to 
acquire it. 
a) THOMAS H, BILLINGS. 
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Renewing Disarmament Deliberations 


S WE COME from the press, the Disarma- 
ment Commission will be reassembling in 
Geneva. A year ago when the whole com- 

mittee met for the first time, the feeling of the 
peoples of the earth ran high. There had been six 
years of work by a Preparatory Commission, a 
draft treaty had been drawn up which awaited 
only the filling in of the figures and of even greater 
moment, a popular enrollment to support the Con- 
ference had taken place in the form of petitions 
from every quarter of the world. 

What is the status a year later on the renewal 
of deliberations? Apathy due to bitter disappoint- 
ment at the results so far achieved is universal. 
The people feel that they have somehow been be- 


.trayed by the timid bargaining with fears which 


utterly misses the only spirit from which any ac- 
complishment can result. Those who understood 
the international situation best, however, continu- 
ally warned that the deliberations would neces- 
sarily be long even had there been no fear-provok- 
ing situation in the Far East. Psychological fac- 
tors take time for adjustment, and some adjust- 
ment has been accomplished. The abstractions with 
which France (security) and Germany (equality ) 
have been obsessed will not disrupt the forth- 
coming sessions. Germany will get juridic equality. 
There is a growing sentiment in France for dis- 
armament and a recognition that security is best 
achieved by getting rid of resentment in Germany. 

We will undoubtedly see the blanks in the reso- 
lution of last June filled out, a preliminary con- 
vention drawn up and a Permanent Commission 
set up for, among other things, the drawing of a 
final convention. The contents of such a conven- 
tion can only be a matter of speculation but it is 
pretty clear that the least that its provisions wiil 
accomplish will be the weakening of the power of 
attack by any nation which will in itself be a 
strengthening of the power of defense. We may ex- 
pect agreements which will put an end to “knock- 
out blows” on the part of a would-be aggressor. 
For example, the prohibition of the manufacture 
of mobile guns large enough to be used in attack 
is clearly indicated. Even recalling the official in- 
terpretation of the talk of the Conference, “the 
reduction of armaments,” such results seem pa- 
thetically meagre, for the fact is that the delay 
in accomplishment has served to increase the de- 
mand that we all make on the Conference. Demands 
that seemed a year ago, wildly radical are today 
felt to be absolutely necessary. 

We cannot forget, however, that a system in- 
trenched since the beginning of civilization can- 
not be destroyed in a twinkling even with a record 
that proves its futility. There is cheer in the fact 
that whenever a structure begins to fall, it is pretty 
certainly doomed to ultimate collapse. At this 
juncture, the church must not abate one ounce of 
its pressure. Certainly the American delegation 
which has so shamefully lacked even adequate 
financial support from this great Nation should 
know that its moral support is absolute. 

JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


A Unitarian Universalist Union at Work 


The Community Church, Danvers, Mass., has been teaching liberal 
religion fourteen years—A practical application 


HAZEL I. KIRK 


versalist Commissions upon “The 

Practicability of Uniting These Two 
Communions for the Common Good,” re- 
cently issued, suggests a “Free Church of 
America” into whose fellowship others 
of liberal inclination may also be wel- 
comed. It aims, in effect, with our two 
denominations and with any others who 
may so desire, to join forces in much 
the same way that the Unitarians and 
Universalists of Danvers, Mass., did 
fourteen years ago. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Edward 
H. Cotton, then pastor of the Unitarian 
church, and largely through his efforts, 
these two liberal churches, once flourish- 
ing, but through the passage of the years 
having become smaller and less influential, 
decided to merge their interests and re- 
sources into one liberal church. This was 
in 1919. For a short period services were 
held in each of the churches six months 
at a time, but it was soon found ad- 
visable to use Unity Chapel, the Unita- 
rian building, for all. services. In 1924, 
the two constituent bodies, which had 
been operating as a Union church for 
five years, after much preliminary work, 
adopted a Constitution and By-Laws and 
became formally the First Community 
Church of Danvers. Hach body retained 
its own funds and identity, but cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly for the good of the 
new church group, by means of which lib- 
eralism was to remain in this old historic 
town. 

There have been three ministers who 
have served this church besides Mr. 
Cotton who fostered the union, Rev. John 
A. Hayes, Rev. Llewellyn A. Owen, and 
the present pastor, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
who has served since 1926. Back of the 
formation of Community Church stands 
a record of faithful service and com- 
munity interest extending back more than 
a century. Through their Christian. fel- 
lowship and good works, the two churches 
which formed the united chureh min- 
istered through the years to many of the 
most prominent citizens of the town. The 
same spirit and desire to be a worthy 
part of the community has animated the 
newer group, and so far as it has been 
able, it has continued its ministry as a 
loyal successor of its pioneering ancestors. 

The simple method of federation was 
that each society turn the interest of 
its funds over to the federated group for 
the support of worship and other church 
activities, although the funds themselves 
remain in the hands of denominational 
trustees. Whatever else is needed for 
carrying on the work is raised among the 
constituency of the church. 

Since the group is not large, even 
unitedly, it is doubtful if the movement 
would not have died a natural death, had 
there been no funds upon which to draw. 
While many loyal members, and generous 


[ser report of the Unitarian and Uni- 
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supporters of the work, have passed away, 
especially in the last five years, the 
church endeavors to carry on and min- 
ister to those whose religious needs are 
best met by such a church. 

It is undoubtedly true that in this ease 
economic necessity played a large part in 
the desire for union. It seems probable 
that if such a union had not been con- 
summated, both the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches of Danvers would be 
numbered among the things that “have had 
their day and ceased to be.” The value, 
then, of such a union is obvious and easily 
recognized. A splendid spirit of fellow- 
ship prevails, with no denominational 
labels worn openly, but loyalty to that 
from which each had come underlying the 
present namelessness. 

The weakness of such a movement 
seems to lie in the tendency to become 
more and more local, and to lose some- 


thing of the connection that comes with 
a denominational adherence. It is not 
quite so easy to be denominationally 
minded, and perhaps denominationally 
loyal, when there are two calls instead 
of one in every department. But the two 
bodies seem to have fused into one with- 
out any apparent lack of harmony, and 
have demonstrated for nearly fourteen 
years the very thing which our two com- 
missions are apparently suggesting for 
our denominations. 

Undoubtedly, if a similar step is taken 
officially by the two denominations, it 
will have a beneficial effect upon such 
churches as ours. It will serve to unite 
them still further in thought, at least with 
the larger bodies of which they are con- 
Stituent parts. And since it will undoubt- 
edly increase the number of sister 
churches of a similar nature, it will make 
this church feel more a part of the de- 
nominational life than perhaps has been 
possible under the old regime. 

It has been a happy, and I think, suc- 
cessful marriage, here at Danvers. There 
is every reason to believe that the “higher” 
marriage should and will be successful 
and happy also. 


Faith, Not in Institutions, But in Men 


The World Today Is Looking to Religion 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


HE world-wide scope of the present 
T aenression has led to a frantic search 

for the causes and the cure. The 
gold standard, the tariff, war debts and 
reparations have all been held responsible. 
If obliged to find a single explanation, it 
would be the aftermath of the Great War. 
Nations cannot run amuck, precipitate a 
struggle which cost ten millions of lives 
and billions of dollars’ worth of property 
without paying the price. The orgy of 
speculation which culminated in 1929 has 
come to an end, and for three years we 
have experienced what has been called the 
impoverishment of plenty,—plenty of food, 
clothing and shelter, yet men are hungry, 
cold and shelterless. 

Thus far attempts to find an economic 
remedy have failed. Either the remedy has 
been applied too late or it has dealt only 
with symptoms. There is a growing con- 
viction that what we are witnessing is 
not a political breakdown or an economic 
breakdown, but a breakdown in morals 
and in religion. For this there is but one 
remedy, a revival of religion and of the 
simple virtues which religion inspires. 
What we need is a restoration of faith, 
not in government, but in government 
officials; not in banks, but in bankers; 
not in our industrial system, but in our 
industrial leaders; not in institutions, 
but in men. Without the restoration of 
this faith we shall look in yain for a 
resumption of business and a return of 
prosperity. 

On all sides men are saying that some- 
thing worth while must come out of this 
world crisis to reconcile us to the suffer- 
ing which it has entailed. They deplore 
the absence from our political and social 


and industrial life of the elementary prin- 
ciples of honesty and deceney and fair 
play. For a remedy they are not looking 
to the platforms of political parties, nor 
to the platitudes of professors of political 
economy, nor to the utterances of chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade. They 
are looking to religion; not the old reli- 
gion whose moral bankruptcy is demon- 
strated by this crisis, but a new and better 


‘religion. How are we to explain the turn- 


ing to Christian Science and New Thought, 
and more recently to the Oxford Group 
Movement, except upon the assumption 
that men seek something that the churches 
have failed to give? The need of the hour 
is not a new political or industrial sys- 
tem. It is not even a new code of ethics. 
It is a religion which will rank behavior 
above belief, character above creed, and 
not accept personal piety as a substitute 
for social effectiveness. 

This religion is not a new religion, 
but a return to the old religion first 
enunciated by Jesus, and hidden for cen- 
turies. beneath archaic theologies and 
creeds, In the light of that religion of 
unselfish loye and self-fergetful service 
we must rebuild the shattered foundations 
of our twentieth-century civilization. We 
cannot have a religion of human brother- 
hood and an industrial system based upon 
the law of the jungle. We cannot have men 
and women worshiping God on Sunday 
and cringing before Mammon on every 
other day of the week. We must have a 
revival of that moral integrity and reli- 
gious fervor which once made our nation 
great and, if revived, will make it even 
greater. 


\ 
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Graduate Divinity School 


New school established through great 
sacrifice of members of the National 
Church of Czechoslovakia 
CHARLES R. JOY 


The National Church of Czechoslovakia 
has recently founded a graduate divinity 
school in Prague for the education of its 
clergy. A theological college has been built 
through the generous contribution of in- 
dividuals, and the first matriculation serv- 
ice of the school took place December 15. 
Six professors, two lecturers and two 
readers have been engaged, and sixty 
students are already registered. Lectures 
are. delivered on systematic theology, Old 
and New Testament, the science of reli- 
gion, church history’ and _ practical 
theology. : 

The establishment of the new school 
in these trying days is possible only 
through the great sacrifice of the members 
of the church. According to the constitu- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, all of the recog- 
nized churches of the state have the right 
to equality of treatment. The Church of 
Czechoslovakia, however, has never en- 
joyed the benefits to which it is entitled 
under the law. The Ministry of Education 
now maintains three theological faculties 
and nine theological seminaries for the 
Roman Catholic Church. It maintains two 
graduate theological seminaries for the 
Protestant Churches. No _ theological 
faculty, however, has yet been granted to 
the Church of Czechoslovakia. 

At the first it was the political in- 
fluence of the Apostolic See that pre- 
vented favorable action. During the past 
thirteen years, however, the Church of 
Czechoslovakia has gained one million be- 
lievers and is steadily increasing. Now 
that this church is the largest among the 
non-Catholic churches of Czechoslovakia, 
the state advances financial reasons for 
not acceding to the just claim of the 
new church. 

A modern state cannot continue to dis- 
criminate among its churches to the ad- 
vantage of some and to the disadvantage 
of others. The Church of Czechoslovakia, 
therefore, believes that it will gain in 
the near future equal rights for its di- 
vinity school along with the other theo- 
logical faculties of the state. In Czecho- 
slovakia, there is no legal question as to 
the rights of the church. The action of 
the Austrian Court in 1819 by which the 
Hvangelical Graduate Divinity School of 
Vienna was founded is an all-sufficient 
precedent. The Church of Czechoslovakia 
desires the sympathy and support of the 
liberal churches of the world in her efforts 
to provide for an educated clergy. It is in- 
conceivable that in the land of John Huss 
there should be in the future a persecuted 


church. 


Plainfield Publicity 


- To the Editor of The Unitarian News Letter:— 


I have always believed that every Uni- 


- tarian in the denomination should have 


1t to him free of charge a Unitarian 


paper. A weekly paper would be best, 


_ of course the expense would be out 


The Register and News Letter 


of the question. By giving them The News 
Letter one week, and our publication, 
The Plainfield Unitarian, another week, 
and possibly the bulletins of the Laymen’s 
League and Metropolitan Conference the 
other two weeks, we shall come as near 
as we can come to our idea for our 
church. 

That idea is to create as much interest 
in the church and in the denomination as 
possible, to broaden the view of the large 
majority of our people who know little 
of Unitarianism outside of our church. 
Many of our congregation have come from 
other denominations, or from no church 
at all. They know nothing of the breadth 
of our movement, and should know more, 
that their religious roots may strike 
deeper. Another portion of our number 
are New Jersey Unitarians, who know 
little of New England, and there is a con- 
siderable nucleus of us New Englanders 
who want to know what our friends are 
doing. 

The other side of the question is that 
the American Unitarian Association needs 
“selling” to these strangers, and The 
News Letter is your only medium of doing 
that. 

- It is too early for results, but the De- 
cember number was eagerly taken from 
the pews. The January number I am re- 
serving for the Sunday when Mr. Robin- 
son starts a special sermon series. 
Horace N. STEVENS. 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


[At Mr. Stevens’ request, 150 News 
Letters were sent to the Plainfield parish 
for distribution where they would do the 
most good, the parish meeting the ex- 
pense, which was nominal. Mr. Stevens, 
realizing the value to a church of the 
right kind of publicity, is asking for 100 
copies each month. In this request he is 
helping us realize the fundamental rea- 
son why the paper is published. It is 
published to excite interest where inter- 
est has lagged; and to provide active 
Unitarians with ideas and _ incentives. 
Other churches might well adopt the 
Plainfield plan—The Eprror. ] 


Mission at Marblehead, Mass. 


A preaching mission will be conducted at 
Marblehead, Mass., under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League, February 19—Feb- 
ruary 26. The mission preacher will be 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Roxbury, Mass. The 
Marblehead parish is organizing prepar- 
atory to a successful series of meetings. 
Neighboring churches at Lynn, Salem, 
Peabody, Beverly and Danvers will be 
cordially invited to participate. 


Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
will have its regular monthly meeting 
Thursday, February 9, at the parish hall, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
The business meeting will be held at 7.15 
p.m. Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., will give an 
address entitled “Strange Peoples of the 


Mediterranean,” at 7.45 p.m. : 


ew 


Percy W. Gardner, Chairman 


of Finance Committee 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Percy W. Gardner of Providence, 
R.I., was unanimously elected chairman 
of the Finance Committee and general 
counsel. 

For several years and until the death 
of Henry H. Fuller, the business and 
financial affairs of the Association were 
in charge of Mr. Fuller, as treasurer, and 
Parker E. Marean, then administrative 
vice-president. On Mr. Fuller’s death, Mr. 
Marean was made treasurer, and for the 
time being no individual was appointed to 


advise in regard to investment, business 


and legal matters, the duties which Mr. 
Fuller had performed under the title of 
treasurer, although corporate investment 
counsel was obtained. 

According to its last annual statement, 
the Association had stock and bond in- 
vestments of about five and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, and other property of about 
three million dollars. The Association acts 
as trustee under more than four hundred 
trusts. Its investment list is widely diver- 
sified, and it owns property throughout 
the United States. With this situation the 
directors recognize the imperative need 
of appointing someone to give personal 
attention to investments and to follow up 
the business affairs of the Association. 

Mr. Gardner brings to the position many 
years of experience as counsel for many 
large estates and as a trustee and finan- 
cial adviser. He has long been active in 
Unitarian affairs. He was treasurer of 
the General Unitarian Conference which 
was absorbed by the American Unitarian 
Association, and was for five years na- 
tional president of the Unitarian Tay- 
men’s League. 


Here Is Action! 


The executive committee of Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, R.I., in its last 
meeting, approved a program for the next 
six months presented by the minister, 
Frank L. Porter-Shirley. 

The plan emphasizes two points: larger 
membership and wider financial resources. 
A goal has been set of one hundred mem- 
bers, and fifty children in the Sunday 
school, before July. Every member will 


be asked to cooperate in reaching the 
destination. 
[The News Letter has been urging 


churches to adopt plans similar to this 
one. Will this be an incentive to your 
church? Make the decision, and let us 
publish it.—The Ep1ror.] 


WORCESTER, MAsSs.—Seventy members of 
the church school have maintained a per- 
fect attendance during October, November 
and December. There were twenty-four 
additional members who were absent only 
one Sunday during the three months. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
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Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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Judge Cabot 


Tae CHILDREN’S JUDGE. By M. A. 
Howe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
$1.75. 

It is probably Fred Cabot’s relatives 
and his intimate friends and associates 
who will feel deepest gratitude to Mr. 
Howe for the picture he has drawn of his 
subject—it is so true and fair and sym- 
pathetic. But those who could not claim 


DeW olfe 
Company. 


the privilege of acquaintance with the 
second justice of the Boston Juvenile 


Court are quite as much in Mr. Howe’s 
debt because through the pages of his 
little volume moves the very personality 
of one of the most useful of Boston’s 
citizens and one of the finest products of 
the Puritan stock and of the New Eng- 
land tradition. With material of the sort 
upon which biographers usually depend 
quite evidently lacking with respect to 
Judge Cabot, Mr. Howe must have found 
his task not a little difficult. That he has 
succeeded so well is evidence of his con- 
summate skill as a biographer. At the 
same time it makes one wish that biog- 
raphers would more often choose for their 
subjects men and women whose claim for 
distinction lies in the able and conscien- 
tious performance day by day of public 
and private duties and the practice of 
homely virtues. Mr. Howe’s characteriza- 
tion of Judge Cabot as a “helper of 
others” is particularly apt because it de- 
scribes him in all his relationships, not 
only as friend and guide of erring and 
neglected children and youth, but also as 
devoted son, or brother or uncle, and as 
intimate companion on cruise or in camp. 
“He could always look after other people’s 
interests better than his own, and was in 
this sense a natural-born social worker.” 
A good juvenile-court judge must be more 
social worker than lawyer. Though in 
Judge Cabot’s case, and in this respect he 
was like his distinguished predecessor, 
Harvey Humphrey Baker, the qualities 
of the social worker were combined with 
a high degree of legal knowledge and 
skill. Hence it is not surprising that he 
stood in a place of prominence among the 


judges of children’s courts. R. M. ©. 
The Constitution 
OvuR OBSOLETE CONSTITUTION. By William 


Kay Wallace. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, $2.00, 

The thesis of this book is that we have 
outgrown our present Federal Constitu- 
tion. The author’s remedy is the adoption 
of a new Constitution, built on semi- 
socialistic lines. How far from any of 
the realities his scheme leads him is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that it con- 
templates the substitution of nine “re- 
gional States’, in place of the present 
States, each to elect four to ten Repre- 
sentatives, who, combined, shall elect a 
President. 

Mr. Wallace claims that the Federal 


Government has failed to protect the lib- 
erties of the individual, and that it has 
developed into a state of autocracy super- 
seding individualism. His cure for such 
autocracy is the substitution of still more 
autocracy by a highly socialized Govern- 
ment. His views as to the Supreme Court 
and as to the recent Constitutional Amend- 
ments are clearly superficial; and like 
many theoretical students of government, 
he becomes at times lost in a forest of 
words and abstract ideas disassociated 
from facts. oO. W. 


Anthologies 

AMERICAN POETS, 1630-1930. Hdited by Mark 
Van Doren. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. $3.75. 

Mark Van Doren, falling back upon 
his own widely cultivated taste, rather 
than upon any tradition, has drawn lib- 
erally from fifty-seven American poets, 
commencing with Anne Bradstreet and 
ending with Hart Crane. Emerson and 
Whitman receive the fullest consideration, 
which is an index of the predominant 
elements in his own principle of selection, 
those of intellectual content and of re- 
freshing vigor. This is an anthology of 
poetry that appears capable of resisting 


the whims of changing taste. M. H. gr. 
THe CarHoLic ANTHOLOGY. By Thomas 
Walsh. Revised by George N. Shuster. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


The unlimited power of the Holy Fam- 
ily, and of the Catholic tradition flowing 
therefrom, to stimulate poetic activity in 
Catholics and in non-Catholies is attested 
by this anthology. Every principle of se- 
lectivity is of interest and of value. A 
principle wide enough to include the Sibyl- 
line Prophecy of Vergil, Nerses IV, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Sir Walter Raleigh, Shake- 
speare, Pope, Sir Walter Scott, Poe, 
Chesterton, Charles Hanson Towne, and 
Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, is truly 
catholic. M. H. JR. 

GHORGIA POETS. An anthology of 883 con- 
temporaries. Foreword by Mary Brent White- 
side. New York: Edited by the House of Henry 
Harrison. $2.00. 

THE SECOND FLORIDA Poets. An anthology 
of forty-two contemporarics. Foreword by 
Vivian Laramore. New York: Hdited by the 
House of Henry Harrison, $2.00. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POETS. An anthology 
of thirty-two contemporaries. Foreword by 
Edith Mirick. New York: Edited by the House 
of Henry Harrison. $2.00. 

CALIFORNIA PoETsS, An anthology of 244 
contemporarics. Foreword by Helen Hoyt. New 
York: Edited by the House of Henry Harrison. 
$3.00. 

These comprehensive anthologies afford 
an opportunity to observe the effect of 
climate and surroundings upon the poetic 
instinct. These books portray very inter- 
estingly the subtle differences that persist 
in the widely separated and picturesquely 
different States of the Union in spite of 
the great force of strong leveling in- 
fluences, M. H. JR. 
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Hamlin Garland . 


My FRIENDLY CONTEMPORARIES. By Hamlin 
Garland, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

We have here an extremely interesting 
record of the thoughts, likes and dislikes, 
and acquaintances of Garland during the 
years from 1913 to 19238. 

The author is prone to be disappointed 
over the non-attainment of the success 
desired, but he has no occasion to bemoan 
the remarkable friendships which he 
made. Anyone desiring a record of the 
well-known men and women of that 
decade could ask for no more attractive 
summary. Statesmen, artists, writers, and 
social workers form an attractive proces- 
sion which marches from the first page 
to the last. Such names as those of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Dean Howells, 
John Burroughs, Jane Addams, J. M. 
Barrie, John Masefield, Joseph Conrad 
and Lord Balfour together, with discrim- 
inating and shrewd comments concerning 
them, give a clue to the wealth of the ma- 
terial found in these pages. 

Naturally, many of the friends passed 
onward during the decade. Such breaks 
in the ranks are sympathetically men- 
tioned, and we share with the writer the 
pains of the separation, and feel with 
him how hard it is to reform the broken 
ranks. 

It is with great approbation that we 
read the strictures upon many present-day 
writers who, for the sake of possibly in- 
creased sales, and a transient popularity, 
fill their pages with marital unfaithful- 
ness, and debased lustful desires. 

All strength to Garland’s arms in this, 
his fight! The consciousness of sex, and 
the problems arising therefrom, are 
not the major features of mankind's 
life, and when men are their real selves, 
lust bedimmed pages, and besmirched pic- 
tures will retire to their proper sub- 
ordinate positions. 

Garland should, however, correct a ten- 
dency, often in evidence, to be querulous 
concerning the restrictions brought about, 
or supposedly brought about, by advancing 
age. When younger writers are mentioned 
there seems sometimes to be envy which 
merges almost inte despondency. 

When such complaints are met, the 
reader feels it would be well if Garland 
would adopt the attitude of Whittier: 

Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of, win. 

What matter, I, or they? 

Mine or another's day, 

So the right word be said 

And life the sweeter made? 


Without any hesitation, however, we 
heartily commend lovers and collectors 
of Garland’s books to place this book be- 
side the other prize volumes. M. H. 


Received 
THE STRANGER WiTHIN,. By Fred 2. 
Dobbins. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.50, 
Let Us Arise AND Buitp. By John C0, 
Ballantyne, London: The Lindsey Press. 
Sirpence. 
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HE twelve Mission Brotherhood 
5 ee have come back from their 

ten missions in North Carolina, held 
January 15-22, under auspices of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and their re- 
ports tell of intense community-wide in- 
terest in the meetings, prolonged periods 
of questions and discussions, opposition of 
the orthodox, real hunger for liberal 
companionship on the part of independent 
thinkers, generous newspaper publicity, 
beginnings of lay groups, and hopes for 
the formation of the ‘North Carolina 
Council of the Free Church of America.” 

Missioners and lay liberals, leaders from 
several places in the state, met at Rocky 
Mount January 28 to make reports, com- 
pare notes and formulate plans. 

Permanent organization of a lay fellow- 
ship was accomplished at Wilmington, on 
the final Sunday night, January 22. Here 
the preacher was Rey. Leon R. Land, Uni- 
tarian founder and leader of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship in New York City and a 
native of North Carolina. 

At the conclusion of a seminar of lib- 
eral religion at Chapel Hill, seat of the 
University of North Carolina, twenty 
people signed cards indicating their desire 
to join a reading circle which might con- 
tinue the interest already aroused under 
the leadership of Professor Clarence R. 
Skinner, dean-elect of the Tufts College 
School of Religion and leader of the Com- 
munity Church of Boston, Mass. The 
average attendance at the seminar was 
sixty-four. All the ministers of the com- 
munity attended and were generous in 
their cooperation. Faculty members and 
their families were a large proportion 
of the audiences, and students comprised 
about one-third. The University is the 
dynamic center of liberalism in the South- 
east. Dr. Skinner also addressed the Stu- 
dent Cabinet of the Y. M. C. A., the 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, and preached 
Sunday morning in the Baptist church. 

“Already there are rumors that we 
should form a North Carolina Council of 
the Free Church of America,” writes Dr. 
Francis B. Bishop, state superintendent 
of Universalist Churches and minister of 
the Universalist Church in Rocky Mount. 
He reports that newspapers throughout 
the state carried excellent accounts of the 
missions and that people wrote and tele- 
phoned in from far places. The publicity 
and advertising were in charge of the Lay- 
men’s League, which underwrote all costs 
of the meetings, except the travel and 
living expenses of the preachers, which 
were met from their “common purse,” 
composed of contributions from the 


brethren themselves, from their churches, 


from the General Alliance, from individ- 
ual friends and from the offering at the 
consecration service in King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 

The streets and schools were full of 
talk about the mission in Rocky Mount, 
Dr. Bishop reports. The attendance ranged 
around eighty; two-thirds of the au- 
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Back from North Carolina 


Bringing reports of eager interest, beginnings of lay groups and hopes for 
State Council of the Free Church 


diences were from outside the church. 
Wednesday night, persons who were con- 
cerned about the heresies of the mission 
reported in the newspapers, distributed 
evangelical literature in the cars outside 
the church. A school principal said: “I 
have been a liberal for years without 
knowing it.” Rev. Charles R. Joy, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 


ean Unitarian Association, was the 
preacher. 
At Asheville, where Rey. Owen W. 


Eames of the Church of the Unity in 
Springfield, Mass., was the preacher, the 
newspaper carried more than two columns 
of sermon reports a day for the entire 
week—and asked for more. A. L. Banister, 
editor of The Hvening Times and inter- 
ested in the eventual formation of a lib- 
eral church, consented to serve as chair- 
man of a local lay group to keep in con- 
tact with the two liberal church head- 
quarters in Boston. A desire was expressed 
for some sort of sustaining influence, such 
as a service held once a month by a 
visiting liberal preacher. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, minister of 
the National Memorial Universalist 
Church in Washington, D.C., reports that 
the feature of greatest significance in 
his mission at Durham was the interest 
shown by a group of students in the 
School of Religion at Duke University, 
a Methodist institution, which to Method- 
ists of the South is apparently what the 
Boston University School is to the North. 
The sermons were well reported in the 
newspapers throughout the week. The only 
way, however, in Dr. Perkins’ opinion, 
that liberal sentiment can be mobilized in 
this city is to have a leader on hand who 
is making it his primary business. 

At Raleigh, Dr. Horace Westwood 
found a liberal group already in existence 
in the form of the United Church, made 
up of a union of Friends, Christians and 
Congregationalists. The minister, Dr. J. 
Edward Kirbye, is a throughgoing. liberal. 
He proved a valiant partner in the enter- 
prise, attending all the services and tak- 
ing part. He invited Dr. Westwood to 
occupy his pulpit on the concluding Sun- 
day morning. “A college professor,” writes 
Dr. Westwood, “made the observation that 
the week had been as an oasis in the 
desert, and yesterday a student told me 
that he had decided to enter the liberal 
ministry.” 

The audiences were responsive and the 
question periods at the mission in High 
Point were particularly stimulating and 
interesting, reports Rev Robert W. Jones, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Wol- 
laston, Mass. Two.ministers of the city 
called on him personally out of their in- 
terest in the enterprise. 

Twenty-five minutes was devoted to the 
question period each evening at Goldsboro, 
where the preachers were Rey. Max A. 
Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., and Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley of Lincoln, Mass., presidents 
of the Universalist and the Unitarian 
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young people’s societies respectively. At- 
tendance steadily increased through the 
week. One woman asked questions of Mr. 
Greeley for forty minutes after the Tues- 
day evening service, and she attended 
every evening thereafter. Two young men 
expressed an interest in the ministry. In- 
terested people—some of whom had been 
hitherto unknown to each other—wel- 
comed the idea of forming a lay group 
for regular meetings and services. The 
opinion was frankly expressed that Uni- 
tarianism or Universalism, as such, could 
not gain foothold, but that undenomina- 
tional liberal religion had a great chance. 

Says Mr. Kapp: “We ought to put 
Seventy-five per cent. of our New BEng- 
land churches on half-time ministries, and 
then send about 200 of our ministers down 
to a state where liberal religion can 
really make a difference.” 

At the Universalist Church in Greens- 
boro, a question and discussion period 
was held in an adjoining room after each 
service. Practically everybody stayed, and 
this meeting usually lasted for another 
hour. And then followed continued dis- 
cussion with individuals. Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of the First Church in Dedham, 
Mass., and Rey. Elmer D. Colcord of the 
First Liberal Church in Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., were the missioners. The meetings 
opened with a good audience and attend- 
ance steadily increased. The success of 
the mission was due in large measure to 
the initiative, perseverance and tact of 
Dr. Harry L. Canfield and Mrs. Canfield. 
Mr. Colcord writes that he was the mark 
of disapproval in several orthodox Sun- 
day sermons. An able local editor in- 
quired, probably as a “bait” question, if 
all ministers were not now liberal, raising 
the question of the word “liberal.” Greens- 
boro’s strategic position in the South 


makes it most promising as a future 
center of liberalism, in Mr. Colcord’s 
opinion. 


“Many in the South are eager for our 
message and thinking,” writes Mr. Col- 
cord. “Not to carry it there would be to 
fumble a unique opportunity in the social 
and intellectual development of this coun- 
try that will never come in such form 
again.” 

This challenge in the South was also 
stressed by Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
who preached at Winston-Salem, a city 
ranking twenty-eighth among the leading 
fifty industrial centers of America. He 
asks: “Are we going to be too late as we 
were in the building of the Mid-West, 
and thus again miss another great op- 
portunity? The cry again is: Become mis- 
sion-minded or die!” 

The Winston-Salem mission ministered 
to several in religious difficulties and it 
acquainted liberals with each other. A 
graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School, a newspaper man, had been an 
isolated liberal in the city sixteen years. 
A former Presbyterian minister, ‘eased 
out” of his church for his liberalism, has 
found fellowship with kindred spirits. It 
seems quite certain that some sort of 
group will be formed. 
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In Memory of William Wallace Fenn 


Tablet in Meadville Chapel is dedicated 


eago, Ill, and the Meadville Theolog- 

ical School joined in a_ significant 
service in grateful memory of the late 
William Wallace Fenn, January 15. This 
was the dedication of a commemorative 
tablet in the north transept of the church, 
which serves as the Meadville chapel. 

Given by Morton D. Hull as a memorial 
to his parents, devoted members of the 
church, this chapel was built under the 
close supervision of Dr. Fenn; scarce a 
stone went into place without his eager 
and joyous participation. To worship 
there is to worship with him, it is in a 
very real sense to be led by him into the 
Presence. For ten years (1891-1901) he 
was the devoted and beloved minister of 
the church, first in the old church on 
Michigan Avenue, then for a time both 
in the church and in the chapel, at the 
end in the chapel exclusively. In large 
measure out of his pastoral leadership 
came the inspiration and encouragement 
that led to the building by Mr. Hull of 
the present great and beautiful church, 
outstanding not only among the churches 
of Chicago, but among those of the coun- 
try at large. 

The relations of Dr. Fenn to Meadville 
were also very close. For ten years (1891— 
1901) his name appeared on the faculty 
page of its catalogue as the annual Shaw 
lecturer, on Biblical literature, and his 
visits were eagerly expected and grate- 
fully remembered. From 1898 to 1917, 
with an intermission of only two years, 
he was an active and helpful trustee; 
all that is best in Meadville’s academic 
tradition owes much to his suggestion and 
fostering care. The long-cherished dream 
of bringing the school to Chicago was in 
very large measure his dream; to its 
ultimate realization he made a major 
contribution. So it is fitting that the school 
worship in the chapel he built and that his 
name should first catch the eye of the stu- 
dent as he comes to prayers. 

A large congregation came for the serv- 
ices of both morning and afternoon. The 
morning service was signalized by the pres- 
ence in the pulpit of that one of Dr. Fenn’s 
four sons who carries on his- father’s 
clerical tradition, Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. Two of the 
others, with their mother and their sister, 
Mrs. Robert F. Duncan of Scarsdale, N-Y., 
sat in the pews before him. In personal 
bearing, in habit of thought and phrase, 
the preacher irresistibly brought back the 
presence of his father to those of the 
hearers whose memories went back to the 
days of his pastorate; in his son their 
loved leader came back to them. The 
sermon was a fine and strong defense of 
religion as verity and worth in the face 
of the questionings and denials of which 
the world today is so full. 

The afternoon service of dedication cen- 
tered in the chapel, though many of those 
present found places in the crossing of 
the church. Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, the min- 
ister, led the service and offered the 
prayer of dedication. President Sydney B. 
Snow of Meadville spoke in grateful ap- 


seca First Unitarian Church of Chi- 


preciation of Dr. Fenn’s long service to 
the school. The chief address of the oc- 
casion was given by Dr. Charles E. Park 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass., who 
had his theological training under Dr. 
Fenn in Chicago and his doctorate of 
divinity from Meadville. During his stu- 
dent days he was assistant to his teacher 
in the ministry of this church, shared 
in all his tasks and enthusiasms, lived in 
his family. No man stood closer to Fenn: 
no man could have spoken so effectively. 
His address was too perfect an utterance 
to be reported; he recreated for us the 
personality in all its charm and power. 
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We felt again that sweet reasonableness, 
that half-humorous, all-serious art of per- 
suasiveness, that deep drawing of mind 
by mind, soul by soul, that made Fenn a 
force in pulpit and class-room. He had 
power to take men’s scattered fragmen- 
tary, desultory thoughts and purposes and 
ideals and make of them _ philosophy, 
theology, religion, character, personality. 
That he may continue thus to serve stu- 
dents and those who come to worship in 
his chureh this tablet, the gift of his 
family, has been set up. 
The inscription reads as follows: 


In MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM WALLACE FENN 
1862-19382 
MINISTER OF THIS CHURCIL 
From 1891 until 1901 
I HAVE PREPARED WITH ALL MY MIGIIT FOR 
THE HOUSE OF MY Gop. I CHRON. 29:2. 


Crayton R. Bowen. 


Rev. Charles W: Buck Dies 


Rey. Charles W. Buck, retired Unitarian 
minister, who until his death was the 
oldest living alumnus of Harvard College, 
and believed the oldest living graduate 
of Amherst College, died January 23 at 
his home in Cambridge, Mass. He was 
born in Hampden, Me., August 19, 1833. 

Mr. Buck was nearing the age of one 
hundred at his death. Having completed 
secondary education in Maine, he spent 
two years at Harvard College as an under- 
graduate between 1851 and 1853, and com- 
pleted his courses at Amherst, which 
graduated him with his bachelor of arts 
degree in 1855. 

He graduated from the Meadville The- 
ological School in 1862, and was ordained 
in 1863, He was the minister of the First 
Unitarian Parish in Fall River, Mass., 
from 1868 to 1868, and of the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Portland, Me., from 1868 
to 1879. 
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People of Neighborhood Church 
Serve Church and Neighborhood 


At the annual meeting of the Neighbor- 
hood. Church of Pasadena, Calif., Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares, minister of the 
church, expressed his appreciation and 
that of Rev. Ormund A. Schulz, assistant 
minister, for the spirit shown by the mem- 
bers, not only in the work of Neighbor- 
hood Church but in manifold community 
activities. 

I. Blair Evans, was re-elected president 
of the board of trustees for the coming 
year. Other officers chosen were Dr. 
Robert E. Ramsay, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. E. Lavagnino, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. W. L. Blair, secretary; George K. 
Hooper, treasurer, and Charles L. Pease, 
financial secretary. 

Members of the board of trustees elected 
were Dr. J. K. Dozier, Horace N. Gilbert, 
Mrs. A. P. Merrill, Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
and Charles L. Pease. Francis 8S. Pratt 
also took a place on the board by ap- 
pointment. John R. Bragdon was _ re- 
elected church clerk. Four members-at- 
large were chosen for the church council. 
They are W. H. Clapp, Mrs. Edith, A. 
English, Torrey Everett, and Miss Marion 
Sherman. 

Reports were presented by Mr. Hooper, 
treasurer, Mrs. George W. Edmond, chair- 
man of the religious education committee ;. 
HE. C. Harwood, chairman of music; and 
representatives of the Young People’s 
Society, Neighborhood Guild, Markham 
Club, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and the 
ushers, 


Annual Meeting in Belmont, Mass. 


The First Church in Belmont, Mass., 
held its annual meeting on January 9. 
There was a good attendance, and satis- 
factory reports of the various church ac- 
tivities were presented. The Sunday con- 
gregations have grown steadily in the last 
two. years, and are now larger than for a 
long time past. 


The Women’s Alliance, Men’s Club, 
Lend-a-Hand Club, Channing Club of 


young people, and the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs are in excellent condition. The Sun- 
day school reported an active enrollment 
of nearly 250, and from the first of October 
to the end of December the average at- 
tendance was 161, with 108 children hay- 
ing a record of perfect attendance to date. 

The church held a fair in November 
which netted a little over a thousand 
dollars, besides calling forth the enthu- 
siastic cooperation of practically every- 
body connected with the church. Thanks 
to the suecess of the fair and to the 
drastic revision which the church budget 
has undergone in the last two years, the ~ 
treasurer’s account showed that the 
church had only a small operating deficit 
for the year 1932. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman of Parish 
Committee, John W. Lowe; clerk, Amos 
I. Taylor; treasurer, Laurence M. Jack- 
son; members of the Parish Committee, 
Raynor G, Wellington, Mrs. Charles 
Jenney, Eleazar Cate. 
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Thoughtful Addresses 
At Alliance Session 


“Size up life accurately and join it effectively,’ counsels Mr. Schacht 
FAITH HUNTINGTON FENN 


335 delegates from attending the 

New England Associate Alliance 
meeting in the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., January 19. The branch 
from Canton, Mass., sent the largest repre- 
sentation, eleven members. 

The president, Mrs. Otto Lyding, pre- 
sided, and, after a prayer by Rev. Ralph 
FE. Bailey, and a greeting from the hostess 
branch by Mrs. Kuno Francke, Mrs. 
Charles W. Gerould gave a brief, but most 
picturesque and interesting, historical 
sketch of the church. 

An unusually persuasive and moving ap- 
peal for the Isles of Shoals work by Mrs. 
Isabelle Davis, resulted in a collection of 
$137.85 for that enterprise. 

Charles A. Engvall, one of the leaders 
of the Young People’s Peace Caravan last 
summer, told members and guests of some 
of the amusing experiences, as well as the 
serious side of the work, leaving them 
with a deep impression of the value of 
this method of education for peace. 

Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., minister 
of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church of Providence, R.I., gave the ad- 
dress of the morning on “Our Day, Our 
Religion, Our Job.” Mr. Schacht said in 
part: 

“Our day consists of the harvest of the 
past, building for the future, and meet- 
ing the problems of the present. 

“The World War has created directly 
and indirectly more problems of our day 
than any other cause. A recent periodical 
states the present cost in dollars at fifty- 
one billion. The late ex-President Coolidge 
prophesied as late as 1931 that it would 
cost the United States one hundred billion 


A STEADY downpour did not prevent 


dollars before we got through. The cost | 


in lives, much more important, is generally 
figured at ten million. It is the recurring 
thought of such problems that makes 
those of us who lived through the war 
shudder, and conyinces modern youth of 
the frightful futility of war. 

“Youth was all-important during the 
war. It took youth and the youthful spirit 
to carry life along then. At the close of 
the war youth claimed the victory and 
demanded confidence and positions of im- 
portance from their elders. Here we begin 
to see the overrating of youth and over- 
emphasis of youth resulting from the war 
to be as much the fault of older people as 
younger people. Many older people by 
_ dress, habits, and actions had been giving 
_ to young people the notion that youth was 
the only time of life that counted. To be 


> young and do things was real life. Young 


people gathered the idea that growing old 
' was an abysmal decline toward senility, 
unrelieved by any durable satisfactions or 
compensations. How much young people 
today need to see the example which older 
people can set them, that to grow old in 
knowledge, wisdom, and in the under- 
_ standing and loving of human life, brings 


enriching rewards which are not to be 
thought of in the same breath with the 
sensational whirl of excitement in which 
so many young people live. Here is an im- 
portant mission in which every one of us 
can share. 

“As Unitarians we all share certain 
fundamental religious convictions whether 
our label be theist or humanist. Here 
are three of them. We believe in the 
sacredness of human personality. We be- 
lieve in the essential capacity of every 
normal human being for noble develop- 
ment. We believe in doing all in our power 
to make this development possible. Again, 
we may say that all Unitarians strive to 
be truth-loving, freedom-loving, mankind- 
loving people; united in our reverence for 
everything which enriches human life, we 
are dedicated to the task of practically 
realizing all the potential good within 
the reach of our ability and influence. 
The way of life most of us follow may 
be summed up in this formula which I 
have worked out for myself during a num- 
ber of years. I call it my two-fold lath. 
First, to look at life as a whole; to look 
at it steadily until I can see things as 
they are, put them in their right rela- 
tions, and read their inferences correctly. 
Second, to realize my whole best self and 
to put that whole best self into the deep- 
est harmony I can with the whole of life. 
In other words, size up life accurately 
and join it effectively. 

“Our job today includes refusing to be 
stampeded, plodding along in our daily 
rounds trying to do things just a little 
bit better each day, wearing our hearts on 
our sleeves, studying economic and social 
problems, fearless of new truth and duties 


rz: 


they may impose on us, keeping our ecrea- 
tive imaginations at work, and maintain- 
ing our religious faith. Here is a memo- 
rable definition of faith by Kirsopp Lake: 
‘After all, faith is not belief in spite of 
evidence but life in scorn of consequence; 
a courageous trust in the great purpose 
of all things, and a pressing forward to 
finish the task that is in sight, whatever 
the prize may be.’ ” 

The speaker at the afternoon session 
was Rey. Harl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., 
on “The Urge to Spiritual Realities.” He 
said in part: 

“Why does Will Durant feel compelled 
to say, as he reviews the modern world, 
that the really great question is whether 
man can bear to live without God? 

“Tet us not be deceived by words. What 
we are after just now is the value be- 
hind the . words. The homely central 
virtues esteemed by every civilized people, 
courage, honor, faithfulness, veracity, jus- 
tice, temperance, magnanimity and love. 
Are these just soap bubbles or do they 
have their roots and source in the struc- 
ture of reality, in what people used to 
mean by the phrase—The Will of God? 

“We find in our friends and neighbors 
certain values and qualities, that, whether 
we have them or not, we honor and mark 
at onee as the desired qualities of human 
life. They seem to fit into the whole 
scheme of things. We take the spectro- 
seope of history and find our way back 
along the pathway of life, and discover 
that those same qualities showed up and 
were honored. Just as the scientist draws 
his general conclusion, because the pieces 
of the picture puzzle fit together, so do 
we. These qualities are not merely fig- 
ments of the imagination. They are struc- 
tural qualities of human life. They have 
their roots and source in the nature of 
things. They show up in the behavior of 
human beings because they belong to them 
and their relationship to their environ- 
ment. They come from out the depths of 
time and space, just as we ourselves do.” 


Valentines that Last -BOOKS! 


“Love and friendship and humor and ships at sea by night, there’s all 
heaven and earth in a book.” (Parnassus on Wheels. ) 


Why not underline the passages which appeal to you or slip in a Valen- 


tine bookmark? 


Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals, by Oscar Laighton, $1.60, de luxe edition, $2.60. 
Uncle Oscar’s story of the Shoals makes a perfect valentine for anyone who has 


known the magic of these islands. 


Great Companions, compiled by Robert French Leavens, $3.00. The highest thought 
of humanity gathered into a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at college to 


grandfather, will treasure. 


Thought of God, by Frederick L. Hosmer and William L. Gannett, $1.50. A book of 
devotional yerse which Unitarians have cherished for years. 

Tower Legends, by Bertha Palmer Lane, illustrated by Rosamond Lane Lord, $2.00. 
Stories of ten towers, told with a feeling for the poetry and mystery associated with 
towers the world over, and as charmingly illustrated with silhouettes, and full-page, 


colored pictures. 


Songs of the Spirit, by Marion Franklin Ham, $.75, by mail, $.80. A new volume of 
hymns written with spiritual insight and depth of religious feeling. 


The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


We can never be the better 
for our religion if our 
neighbor be the worse for it. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Tues- 
day-Friday, 12:15 p.m., Station WNAC, 
1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.M., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 

A meeting of the Council of Friends of 
Proctor will be held today at 12:15 P.M. 
in Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
The trustees of the school will meet with 
thes Council to discuss ways and means 
for securing greater financial assistance. 

Several requests have been received for 
the list of books needed in the school 
library. Copies of this list will be mailed 
upon application to anyone interested. The 
teachers are reading and discussing at 
their biweekly meetings Dr. Gilkey’s very 
interesting and recent book—‘‘Managing 
Oneself.” 

Mayor Rodney Griffin of Franklin, N.H., 


was the assembly speaker January 25. 
The Proctor Players have begun re- 


hearsals of “What a Night!’ with a cast 
of eleven boys. Midyear examinations 
come February 2, 3 and 4. 

The school lost a devoted friend in the 
passing of Judge Thomas F. Clifford of 
Franklin. He was always ready to give 
encouragement and advice. His jovial 
manner and keenness of wit will be missed. 

Headmaster and Mrs. Wetherell at- 
tended the mid-winter meeting of the 
Private School Association of New Hamp- 
shire, held at St. Paul's School, Concord, 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. : ies 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


WHA T 


... church and chap- 
ter problems should 
be discussed in the 
group conferences at 


the 
Mid-Western 
Convention 
Indianapolis 
February I-12 
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Send your suggestions to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Winter Term begins January 4. Enrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Examinations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


“Tive to Learn and Learn to Live” 


N.H., Thursday, January 26. Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education May was the 
speaker after which the headmasters and 
their wives were guests of Mrs. Drury at 
the Alumni House. This association, or- 
ganized at Proctor, in October, 1928, is 
a most valuable organization, as it gives 
the heads of some fifteen schools a chance 
to discuss freely and frankly many prob- 
lems they have in common. Mutual under- 
standing brought into effect over a 
luncheon table often avoids many em- 
barrassing situations when schools meet 
in athletics as well as in other fields of 
endeavor, 

The New Hampton J. V. Hockey de- 
feated Proctor in an exciting game on the 
Proctor Rink, January 21, by a score of 
1 to 0. That evening the basketball team 
lost to Hillsboro High 25-20. Both games 
were fast and well played. Dana Thomp- 


son of Presque Isle, Me., has been elected 
captain of the basketball team, and 
Edward T. Sanger of Arlington, Mass., 
has been appointed manager. Leslie R. 
Phalen of Somerville, Mass., is manager 
of the hockey team. 

Jestis Maria Sanroma, the well-known 
pianist, was a guest of the school over a 
recent week-end, following his recital at 
Colby Junior College for Women at New 
London, N.II. The boys enjoyed him, 
especially as he entered into their games 
and fun at the headmaster’s. house, 

The Practical Arts boys have made a 
very useful magazine rack for the library. 
They have also set up the boards around 
the hockey rink and are filling several 
orders for wrought-iron articles. It is 
hoped this department may have an ex- 
hibition and sale of articles sometime dur- 
ing the winter or spring. 


— 
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Church in Orange, N.J., Reports 
Reduction Made in Church Debt 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Orange, N.J., was held 
Monday evening, January 9. There was 
good attendance on a stormy evening. 
Supper was furnished by the Women’s 
Alliance. The reports showed a condition 
particularly gratifying in these times. A 
considerable reduction has been made in 
the church debt. All bills are paid, and 
there is a slight balance on hand and 
only a very small amount of the pledges 
of the year remains unpaid. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, F. Stanley Howe; treasurer, 
Frank Curry; secretary, Mrs. Grace 
Roberts; chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, B. C. Jutten. The 
other trustees of the church are George 
Booth, Mrs. Victor Brooks, Mrs. Walter 
Dormitzer, Benjamin Aborn, Mayberry 
Bryant, Malcolm Priest and Girard 
Lindsley. 


Lieut. Col. Eben Putnam Dies 


Lieut. Col. Eben Putnam, a member of 
the Unitarian Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., died at his home on January 22, 
after an illness of several months. 

He was born in Salem on October 10, 
1868, son of Professor Frederic Ward 
Putnam and Adelaide Martha Edmands 
Putnam. He was educated in the Salem 
and Cambridge public schools and at- 
tended Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He «compiled and edited “The Re- 
port of the Commission on Massachusetts’ 
Part in the World War” in two volumes, 
one devoted to history, the other to the 
Gold Star record. He was author or co- 
author of genealogies of many New Eng- 
land families—the Putnams, Holdens, Con- 
verses and Bixbys among them, and of 
many historical monographs and maga- 
zine articles. 

Colonel Putnam served in France dur- 
ing the World War. 

In 1920, he became national historian 
of the American Legion and held that post 
until his death. The 1932 convention of the 
Legion adopted a resolution compliment- 
ing him for his efforts toward the erection 
of a National Archive Building in Wash- 
ington, a building which was put. up 
largely because of his work, it was said. 

Colonel Putnam retired in 1931 from 
his position as a director and treasurer of 
F. L. Putnam and Company, Boston in- 
vestment bankers, and as a director of 
the F. L. Putnam Securities Company, 
also of Boston. He had previously been 
a director of a number of public utilify 
corporations, 

Colonel Putnam belonged to many _ pa- 
triotic, historical and fraternal societies. 

Besides his widow, Florence Tucker 
Putnam, he leaves one daughter, Miss 


_ Adelaide Margaret Putnam, and two sons, 


Eben F. Putnam and Frederic Lawton 
Putnam, a sister, Miss Alice E. Putnam, 
and three grandchildren. 


Los ANGELES, CALir.—At the annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church, 
a communication from Rey. Ernest Calde- 
eott was read, expressing his confidence 
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of a successful meeting and setting forth 
what he believes to be the challenge to 
the liberal church at’ the present time. 
These trustees were elected: Mrs. H. L. 
Burleson, Clyde Triplett, Mrs. E. A, Paul, 
Melvin McCuen, George Shaffer and 
Frederick Butts. 


Bequest of Miss Nellie P. Carter 

Miss Nellie Parney Carter, a member of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., died January 15. Her will contains 
a bequest of $100,000 to the Arlington 
Street Church for the creation of an en- 
dowment to be known as the Charles M. 
Carter fund, After all fixed bequests are 
paid, the will provides that the American 
Unitarian Association should receive one- 
sixth of the residue for general purposes. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion 


An Isles of Shoals Congregational and 
Unitarian Reunion will be held in the 
First Church of Boston, Mass., Saturday, 
February 11. The program, which begins 
at 10 a.mM., will be a typical day at the 
Shoals, including chapel service. Shoals 
songs and talks in Elliott Hall, reception, 
stunts, moving pictures, sunset service and 
“Good-Bye Sweet Day.” 

Dr. Samuel A. HBliot, Rey. Charles R. 
Joy and Dr.. Louis C. Cornish will be 
among the speakers. 
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Toward a New Church, Melrose, Mass. 

The Unitarian Society of Melrose, Mass., 
has nearly $30,000 toward the construc- 
tion of a new church. All bills are paid 
and there is no debt. The plan of omitting 
plate collections at the Sunday morning 
services, so that those in reduced financial 
circumstances would feel free to attend 
without having the matter of money con- 
tribution thrust upon them, was unani- 
mously approved at the annual meeting 
of the church. Errol H. Twitchell, treas- 
urer for the past eight years, was elected 
moderator and chairman of the Standing 
Committee. George G. Dearborn was re- 
elected clerk and Holder M. Jameson was 
chosen treasurer. The two new members 
of the Standing Committee are Charles 
H. Woodbury, principal of the Washing- 
ton school, and Mrs. Wm. E. Gerry. 


First Woman to Lecture at Jena 


Dr. Rowena Mann of Chicago, IIL, 
writer, lecturer and Unitarian minister, 


has been invited to lecture on philosophy 
at Jena university in Germany. Later she 
will go to the University of Halle at 
Warsaw and to Oxford in England. She 
is the first woman to be so honored. 


Critical and Creative 


The New eHumanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 


H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c 


105 S. Dearborn Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 


anacHor G@OWNS 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


Senate, af I go to these hymns..... 


e e 
Songs of the Spirit 
By Marion Franklin Ham 

An intimate and inspiring little volume of hymns. 
for spiritual comfort, consolation and inspi- 
TALION! = 2/4 61 Surely they can, and must, help others in the same way.” L. S. 

32 pages, 75 cents, by mail, 80 cents. 

THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 

25 Beacon Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 


TYPE TALKS 


No. 4—Habit-forming 


Question: Even if alcohol is a drug and does affect the brain, 
can’t we take a /ittle of it and not be much affected? 
Answer: Alcohol—like the other narcotics, opium and morphine 


—is a habit-forming drug. First the drinker takes a drink, then 
the drink takes a drink and it keeps on taking one after another. 


Not all moderate drinkers become drunkards, but nearly all 
drunkards were once moderate drinkers. 


“There is no longer room for doubt,” says Dr. Walter R. Miles 
of Carnegie Institution, “in reference to the toxic action of 
alcoholic beverages as weak as 2.75% by weight. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


ON ALCOHOL 


“This is a very small piece of chicken 
you have given me, waiter.” “Yes, sir; 
but you'll find it will take you a long time 
to eat it.’—Christian Science Monitor. 


Motorist, leaving car at garage: “Now 
I don’t want you to jack up the radiator 
cap and put a new car under it.” 

—Reader’s Digest. 


Right now we're doing all we can to 
help the unemployment situation—we’re 
trying to keep our employer from adding 
us to it—Judge. 


Marie brought a mite box from the mis- 
sionary meeting. “Why is it called a mite 
box?” asked mother, “Because you might 
put money into it and you might not,” she 
said. Church Management. 


A new minister came to town and got 
to talking with Jimmie one day, saying, 
“What church does your mother belong 
to, son?’ “The Methodist.” “And your 
father?” ‘The Seven-day Absentist,’’ re- 
plied Jimmy.—The Christian, 


Traffic Cop: “Hey, lady, you can’t make 
a right turn here.” Lady Motorist: “Why 
not, I’d like to know?” Traffic Cop: “Well, 
a right turn is wrong here—the left turn 
is right. If you want to turn right turn 
left and if—aw, go ahead.” 
—The Watchman-HLaeaminer. 


Please give this little sentence we’ve 
built from the ten words picked by Wil- 
fred J. Funk as the most beautiful in the 
English language, a great big hand: In 
the hush of a mist-laden yet luminous 
dawn, one hears the murmuring lullaby 
of golden chimes in tranquil melody. 

—Weston Leader. 


“Dolly,”’ said the child’s teacher, “I was 
very disappointed in your examination 
this year. Didn’t you tell me your father 
promised you a bicycle if you came out 
at the top?’ “Yes,” said Dolly, miserably. 
“Then why didn’t you work harder?” asked 
the teacher. ‘““‘What have you been doing 
all this time?’ “Learning to ride a bike,” 
answered Dolly.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Our neighbors in the country, who are 
troubled by trespassers, may profit by the 
sign put up by a farmer who couldn’t keep 
city folks out of his hazelnut bushes. He 
consulted a botanist, who furnished him 
with a technical name of the hazel. The 
farmer then put the following notice at 
conspicuous points: “Trespassers take 
warning. All persons entering this wood 
do so at their own risk, for though com- 
mon snakes are not often found, the 
Corylus Avellana abounds everywhere 
about here and never gives warning of its 
presence.” 


Mayor Bryce B. Smith of Kansas City, 
Mo., tells this one: “I was a member of 
the party of American mayors that visited 
France last year, In Paris I was called 
upon to make a speech. I spoke for fifteen 
minutes, There wasn’t a bit of applause. 
I sat down and another man took the 
floor. He talked in French and delivered 
a flery oration, with gestures, He was ap 
plauded at every pause. I joined in the 
applause until a neighbor whispered, ‘1 
wouldn't applaud so much if I were you 
mayor; that man is interpreting your own 
speech.’ "—United Press. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. oom 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Centrally located in Newton and within easy 
reach of Boston, desirable home for elderly 


person or couple with the widow of a Unitarian 
minister. For further information address, H.C., 
The Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


A Shoaler Muses 


Gaiety and intellectual playfulness 
still have their part; but there is a 
stirring of something deeper, more 
earnest, more prophetic. Here con- 
gregate the devout of a new order. 
Here the inward eye beholds the sun 
rising out of the sea, and hails the 
Dawn of a New Day. 

WiuiAm Rocer GREELEY. 


1933 Season opens June 24th. 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPBL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C.. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 9:30 A.M. Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 sa.M. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12:15 p.m. Holy Com- 
munion. Week-day services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, 
organ recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Fri- 
day, Preacher, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 11 A.M., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church 
School 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Hdward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services 11 A.M. and 

130 P.M. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


“PARSON CLAPP,” A Play telling the actual 
story of Rev. Theodore Clapp’s experience in New 
Orleans a hundred years ago. His revolt from 
Calvinism to the faith of Universalism and the 
freedom of Unitarianism. His trial for heresy. 
His heroic service through twenty epidemics of 
cholera and yellow fever. 

The play is vividly dramatic, and interwoven 
with romance and humor. Admirable for Young 
People Players. Scenery simple. Seven leading 
characters. Five copies for a dollar. Order from 
Rev. George Kent, 1806 Jefferson Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 


New England Home ior Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help, bLxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 

upon contributions, Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South FPuntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


